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THE INWARD WITNESS. 
Read ata Contreepas sf Race ieee Meeting-House, 

It is a matter of solemn responsibility to 
the present generation of Friends, lest any 
among us assume to say that the doctrine of 
the Universal and Saving and Spiritual Light, 
wherewith every man is enlightened, is not 
still our distinctive affirmation. 

The Friends commence their argument 
from the standpoint of the infinite love of the 
Universal Father. By them was heard the 
same gracious and tender voice that was 
heard by the sorrowing and awe-struck 
prophet of Israel in the midst of great desola- 
tions and calamities for his nation :—“ I have 
no pleasure in the death of him that dieth,” 
saith the Lord God; “ wherefore turn your- 
selves and live ye.” (Ezekiel xviii, 32 and33). 

To this end of salvation comes the true 
Light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world (John i, 9). To as many as 
received and obeyed this faithful Inward 
Witness, accepting His ministration as a 
reprover for all sin, and a teacher of tempe- 
rance, righteousness and godliness, he gave 
the power to become the Sons of God. 

Devoutly studious of the Scriptures, our 
fathers were at no loss for Holy Witness for 
the simple and sufficient faith which they 
confessed and which they bore witn’ 8 to. 
Theirs was a time of much wresting * the 
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words of holy men of old to make them con- 
firm lifeless creeds and confessions of mens’ 
devising, and the extreme simplicity of this 
revised doctrine, or this return to the teach- 
ings of original Christianity, was a more 
radical departure from popular methods than 
had before occurred in modern times. 

Said Barclay, in regard to those who have 
no knowledge of the history of the coming in 
the flesh of Jesus Christ, or of His wonder- 
ful life and ministry, “they may be made 
partakers of the mystery of His death, 
though ignorant of the history, if they suffer 
His seed and light, enlightening their hearts, 
to take place; in which light, communion 
with the Father and the Son is enjoyed; so 
as of wicked men to become holy, and lovers 
of that power, by whose inward and secret 
touches they feel themselves turned from the 
evil to the good, and learn to do to others as 
they mente ba done by, in which Christ Him- 
self affirms all to be included.” 

The Friend cast aside as horrible and 
blasphemous the doctrine of absolute reproba- 
tion, which was derived from some of the 
later writings of Augustine, as mankind was 
sinking into the gloom of the dark ages ; con- 
sidering it most dishonoring to God. 

Barclay teaches that the Heavenly Father 
gives to every one of His rational creatures, 
a day or time of visitation, iu which, if the 
heavenly visitant, the soul’s Christ, is allowed 
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entrance and the voice divine is heeded and | He makes answer: “ When I sat as a 


obeyed, they may indeed experience full 
salvation. 

The light of the Spirit of God is then 
affirmed to be God’s gift to all His children, 
and of this there is abundant witness in Holy 
Writ. Matthew (viii, 18-19) speaksof it as 
“the seed of the kingdom.” Paul (Epesians 
v, 13) calls it “the Light that makes all 
things manifest.” In Romans x, 17, it is de- 
nominated the “ Word of God;” and in 1 
Cor. xii, 7, it is “a manifestation of the Spirit 
given to profit withal.” Matthew speaks of 
it as “a talent” (xxv, 15); (xiii, 33,) it is “a 
little leaven ;” and Paul in his epistle to the 
Colossan Church, speaks of it as “the Gospel 
preached to every creature.” 

This citation of the Christian Scriptures 
may serve to show that Friends were entirely 
scriptural. They were also amply able to 
justify their teachings, by those of the fathers 
of the earliest Christian Church. “Our 
Saviour” said Athanasius, “daily draws unto 
piety, persuades unto virtue, teaches im- 
mortality, excites to the desire of heavenly 
things, reveals the knowledge of the Father, 
inspires power against death, and shows Him- 
self unto every one.” ‘The Saviour then is 
the Divine Spirit, whose temple is the up- 
right heart and pure. 

Let us turn to the luminous words of 
Arthur Penryn Stanley who thus discourses 
in his venerable age, in the light of his pro- 
found learning and his ripe Christian ex- 
perience. “ Besides the reverence for that 
which is above us, and the reverence for that 
which is beneath us, there is also the reverence 
for that which is within us. There is Spiritual 
Religion. As the name of the Father repre- 
sents to us God in Nature, ag the name of 
the Son represents to us God in History, so 
the name of the Holy Ghost represents to us 
God in our own hearts, and spirits and con- 
sciences. This is the still, small voice— 
stillest and smallest, yet loudest and strongest 
of all—which even more than the wonders of 
nature or the wonders of history, brings us 
into the nearest harmony with Him who is a 
Spirit—who, when his closest communion 
with man is described, can only be described 
as the Spirit pleading with, and dwelling in, 
our spirit.” 

The same writer cites a beautiful poem of 
a German poet (Henri Heine) of whom it has 
been said that he represents the chief current 
and tendency of modern thought, in which 
he describes his wanderings in the Hartz 
Mountains, and as he rests in the house of a 
mountain peasant, a little child, the daughter 
of the house, sits at his feet and looks up in 
his troubled countenance and asks, “ a 
believe in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost?” 
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my mother’s knee and learned from 7 wi 
pray, I believed on God the Father, who reipn 
aloft so great and good, who created thy 
beautiful earth, and the beautiful men and 
women that are upon it, who to sun, moog 
and stars, foretold their appvinted course, 
And when I grew a little older and bi 
then I understood more, and more, then I tog 
in new truths with my reason and my unde, 
standing, and I believed on the Son—the welj 
beloved Son, who in his love revealed to y 
what love is, and who for his own reward, a 
always happens, was crucified by the senseley 
world. And now, that I am grown up,ang 
that I have read many books, and traveledig 
many lands, my heart swells, and with all my 
heart I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Spiny 
of God. He it is who works the 
miracles, and greater miracles yet shall He 
work, than we have yet seen. He it is who 
breaks down all the strongholds of oppressigg 
and sets the bondmen free. He it is’ wh | 
heals old death-wounds and throws into the 
old law new life. Through Him it is thatall 
men become a race of nobles, equal in the 
sight of God. Through him are dispersed the’ 
black clouds and dark cobwebs that bewilder 
our hearts and brains.”’ 

Have we not a cloud of witnesses of the | 
reality and continual presence of this benef. 
cent indwelling manifestation of Divinity?) 
The Friend seeks continually the companion. 
ship of this Guide, Consoler and Enlightener, 
and one that has learned to be conscious of 
the pure life within the natural, knows what 
George Fox meant by the “ Incorruptible 
Seed,” and recognizes that all earthly cireum 
stances are only secondary in value to this 
unspeakable gift, which lifts man into sonship 
to the Eternal Father. 

It is the “ God eonsciousness” of Spinoza 
which comforted him, when Israel cursed and 
cut him from the congregation, “as” sa 
Heine, “ always happens.” The Friend hag 
plainly confessed that it is indeed the Holy 
Ghost, his reliance in life, and his confidence 
in death.- It is indeed our fundamental prim 
ciple and if we repudiate it, our Church has 
no excuse for being. Ii is the vital force of] 
our simple form of worship, it is the maim 
spring of righteous living, it is the secret of 

esus. Why are not all mankind ready to 
arise and bear up this testimony when we are 
so unworthy of our faithful fathers, as to falter 
in the simple assertion that God is the teacher 
of His people himself, and that His sheep 
know His voice. 

But we propose no such apostasy or mater 
ialism. No Friend has ever affirmed that the 
Good Shepherd does or can lead and shelter 
those who have not become the sheep of his} 
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pasture. Until the heart becomes pure, no | the bond of peace, in order that we may be 


gal can see God, according to the testimony 
ofsbining lights of the ancient world, accord- | 
ng to common sense, and according to Christ's 

Beatitudes. But the seed, “ the incorruptable | 
ged,” is our natural inheritance. Anditisclose 
peside us, or deep in our own spirits, that the ) 
real spiritual life develops, the immortal day 
dawns, and man becomesa living soul. To such 
gdeveloped soul comes the Eternal Word, and 
the disciple is disengaged at once from the 
labyrinth of opinions. Nota matter of specu- 
jation, but of knowledge or of experience 
become the deep things of the soul, to such 
blessed disciples as the eternal Truth teaches 
by direct and full communication. When 





one another’s helpers and saviours. 


8. R. 





EMERSON’S SEALED ORDERS. 
According to Dr. Holmes, these were the 


sealed orders which were delivered oyer to 
Emerson, and opened when he began to be 
about 30 years of age. 


“Thou shalt not profess that which thou 


dost not. believe.” 


“Thou shalt not heed the voice of man 


when it agrees not with the voice of God in 
thine own soul.” 


“Thou shalt study and obey the laws of 


such are manifestly with us, sit with us in our| the Universe, and they will be thy fellow- 


solemn assemblies, and speak to our comfort 
and edification at times, we know they are 


worthy to be owned and acknowledged as the | ;; 
ministers of the Highest. The cry has ever | gj] 


been to the Lord of the Harvest. “send forth 
more laborers into thy vineyard.” When the 
Christian Church anywhere, is conscious of 





servants.” 


“Thou shalt speak the truth as thou seest 
without fear, in the spirit of kindness to 
thy fellow-creatures, dealing with the 


manifold interests of life and the typical char- 
acters of history.” 


“ Nature shall be to thee as a symbol. The 


the presence of such illuminated teachers, | jife of the soul, in conscious union with’ the 


sympathy and love and right activity must | [nfinite, shall be for 
ence.” 


prevail. It is only those who have learned 
todrink at the Eternal Fountain head, who 
desire and can profit by the silent waiting so 
dear to dedicated Friends. Those who know 
not the voice of the witness for God in the 
soul, can never have the religious meeting 
short enough,even though it be authoritatively 
cat off in half an hour. Thomas 4 Kempis, 
the mediaeval saint, whose writings are held 
to be precious by all Friends, has said “ We 
ought to place but little confidence in ourselves 
because the light we have is small, we are 
often insensible of our inward darkness, and 
are impelled by passion, which we mistake for 







Friends have sometimes denominated the 
passionate action that is without adequate 
light, “ creaturely activity.” This is not 
English, I believe, but we all know what it 
means. Lucretia Mott used sometimes tu say 
“O Friends, you are much more in danger of 
sinking into ‘creaturely inactivity.” And 
indeed one can see right and left hand errors. 
But most of us are conscious of a need of 
human help in all our endeavors after real 
rectitude of life. We want our experienced 
and exemplary fathers and mothers to be 
recognized as honored pillars of the Lord’s 
house who skatl go no more out, and we want 
to sit at their feet. “Take truth for autho- 
rity and not authority for truth ” was another 
watchword of our beloved preacher. The 


“Truth” was to her, immediate instruction of 
the Divine Spirit to the soul, and it is and must 


be the ultimate authority for the true disciple. 


thee the only real exist- 


“This pleasing show of an external world 
through which thou art passing is given thee 
to interpret by the light which is in thee ; 
its least appearanee is not unworthy of thy 
study. Let thy soul be open and thine eyes 
will reveal to thee beauty every where.” 

“Go forth with thy message among thy 
fellow-creatures; teach them that they must 
trust themselves as guided by tbat inner light 
which dwells with the pure in heart, to whom 
7 was promised of old that they shall see 

od.” 

“Teach them that each generation begins . 
the world afresh, in perfect freedom ; that the 
present is not the prisoner of the past, but 
that to-day holds captive all yesterdays; to 
compare, to judge, to accept, to reject their 
teachings, as these are shown by its own 
morning’s sun.” 

“To thy fellow-countrymen thou shalt 
preach the Gospel of the New World, that 
here, in our America is the home of man, 
that here is the promise of a new and more 
excellent social state than history has re- 
corded.” 

“Thy life shall be as thy teachings, brave, 
pure, truthful, beneficent, hopeful, cheerful, 
hospitable to all honest belief, all sincere 
thinkers, and active according to thy gifts 
and opportunities.” 





Ir may well be doubted whether’ deed 
spirituality can long exist without withdraw- 


But we want that unity of the spirit which is | ing into silence.—Journal. 
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For Friends’ [atelligencer. 
A MOVE IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


For some time there has been a settled con- 
viction in the minds of very many of the 
middle-aged and younger members of our re- 
ligious organization, that the children and 
youth amongst us need the fostering care of 
the Society in greater fulness than at present 
~~ receive. 

his led to an informal meeting of a few 
of the more earnest, who are themselves 
heads of families and cognizant of the reli- 
gious wants of our younger members, as they 
approach maturity, many of whom show a 
disposition to seek outside our borders for 
that spiritual help they have failed to derive 
from mingling with us. 

At this meeting, in which a desire was 
manifested to move only as best wisdom may 
direct, it was concluded to issue a call toa 
number of the members of our own and 
adjacent Quarterly Meetings, to meet in con- 
ference at Fifteenth and Race streets. 

At the day and hour appointed (the 9th 
inst. at 2 o’clock) nearly all of those invited 
came together. The body of the house was 
well filled with the aged, the middle aged 
and the young, and it was cause for great en- 
couragement to find so many were willing to 
respond to the invitation. 

The clerk, appointed for the occasion, made 
a statement, more fully explaining the object 
for which Friends had been called together, 
and the reasons that led to such a step, dis- 
tinctly and emphatically disclaiming any 
intention of interfering with the order of the 
Society, and expressing the earnest hope that 
a way may be found, by which the whole 
body can work harmoniously together for the 
building up and strengthening the religious 
life of allour members. _ 

The discussion which followed was tempe- 
rate in tone, and evinced a living concern 
that those born amongst us may be so nur- 
tured, and encou to continue in the faith 
of their fathers that there will be a fuller 
coming into the service of the church than 
has been witnessed in later years. 

The unity with the aims and objects of the 
conference was so full and cordial that the 
voluntary association of all who were willing 
to labor in this matter was proposed. About 
one hundred and twenty names were handed 
in—the number that met in an “ upper room ” 
in the city of Jerusalem nearly nineteen 
centuries ago, and for a similar purpose. All 
church work that has for its object the in- 
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the promises of their risen Lord seemed 
from them. Have we not come to the dark 
hour of our church, gathered two centuries 
ago amid so much suffering and brave engy, 
rance? and shall we not have faith that 
same baptizing power will fit and qualify for 
service now as it has done in the past. 

Let us renew our covenants in the Spirit of 
light and life that the wants of the 
call for, fully assured that the promise, “gy 
thy day so shall thy strength be,” is ag og, 
tain of realization under our broader horizon 
and wider scope of influence as it was in the 
more primitive times, when it gave cou 
and comfort to the servants of the Most Hij 
The inspiration remains the same and is dg, 
rived from the same source, the work to be 
accomplished changes with the changj 
needs of man. We are wise, if recognigi 
this, we shape our course of action to megt 
the altered condition. 

A committee, numbering thirty, was 
pointed to perfect a plan of organization, and 
when ready to report, the Association will bg 
called together again. 


HONORING J. G. WHITTIER. 


There was a recent occasion of personal 
honor and congratulation which was exceed 
ingly interesting and significant. It was the 
hanging of a portrait of the good Quaker 

t Whittier in the hall of the Friendy 
oarding-School. at Providence, R. I. The 


school is famous within that communion, and } 


beyond it also, for the excellence of its im 
struction and the benign influence of its serene 
discipline. Providence, like an older city, is 
lovely for situation. The hill that rises sud. 
denly from the eastern shore of the little river, 
the Blackstone or Moochausac, gives the cit 

a singular picturesqueness of aspect. Th 

hill falls toward the south to the head of 
Narragansett {Bay, at the confluence of the 
Seekonk and Blackstone rivers, and its long 
eastward slope toward the Seekonk and the 
rock of What Cheer, where Roger Williams 
was greeted by the Indians, still retains in 
part something of its old rural character, It 
is one of the pleasant suburbs of the city, and 
in a spacious? grove within the city limits 


stands, and has for many years stood, the 


Friends’ Boarding-School. 
The Friends have been always an import 


ant element of the population in Rhode Island, 
early Meeting is a kind of 
annual convocation or general assembly of: 
that silent communion which is very familian 


and the Newport 


crease of spiritual life among its members is | In the older days, when the narrow streets of 


prompted by the same love to God and love 
to man that animated the little company who 
met to comfort and encourage one another in 
that dark hour, when everything but faith in 





the town were filled with the plain garb of} 
the brethren and sisters from all parts of the” 
country, how true seemed the gracious words: | 


“The very garments of a Quaker seem inc® 
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7 CC 
ble of receiving a soil, and cleanliness in| and gratitude for the singer and his song 
them to be something more than the absence| Bernard Barton was a Quaker poet. But 


of its contrary. Every Quakeress is a lily, 
god when they come up in bands to their 
Whitsun conferences, whitening the eastern 
streets of the metropolis, from all parts of the 
United Kingdon, they show the troops of the 
Shining Ones.” Sa 

If the young Whittier was ever brought to 
the May meeting in old Newport, he would 
have thought it a soft diabolic enticement if 
gome fancy had whispered to him that one 
day he would be held in reverence and honor 
as a writer of verses, and that his portrait 
would be cherished ‘among the chief orna- 
ments of a school of his unworldly fraternity. 
The Muses were but pagan goddesses to the 
older Quakers. James Naylor and George 
Fox would have put aside the sweet solicita- 
tions of color and of song, as St. Anthony 
avoided the blandishments of the lovely syren 
whom he knew to be the Devil. But gently 
the modern Quakers have been won over. 
That grim austerity, as of the Puritan,, has 
yielded to kindly sympathies, and the whole- 
some gaieties and the refining graces of life 
are not disowned by the quietists. Nay, even 
in a severer day was there not a certain ele- 

ce of taste in Friends’ raiment? If the 
Ceaet were rigidly of the Quaker type, was 
it not of exquisite texture? Was not the 
fabric of the dress as delicate and soft as if 
woven in Persian looms? Wasa sense of 
Quaker aristocracy unknown and has no 
Quaker equipage been seen which rolled with 
an air as superior as that of a cardinal’s car- 


? 

"Bat what a delightful character the Qua- 
ker tradition imparted to everything that it 
touched! A certain grave and sweet sim- 
plicity, an air of candor and of plain recti- 
tade, a frank and fraternal heartiness—these 
were all distinctively Quaker. They were 
imitated to base ends, indeed, and no rogue 
so roguish as a counterfeited Quaker ; no sto- 
ries of such snug duplicity as those which were 
told of the smooth knaves in drab. But it was 
only the homage to virtue. Knaves wore the 
Quaker garb because the Quaker garb was 
justly identified with honesty. Those whose 
early youth was familiar with Friends, as 
with them and among them, but not of them, 
still deligbt in the recollection, and associate 
with them still a refined superiority. 

That the rigid traditions have been relaxed 
is apparent from the very incident that we 
have mentioned. The Muses have penetrated 
the Friends’ Boarding-School. There is a 
piano in the hall. There are busts and por- 
traits of famous Friends. There were elo- 

uence and poetry in commemoration of a 
asker poet. There were universal affection 





Whittier is the Quaker poet. 

It was a curious illustration of the happy 
fusing of different creeds in a generous human 
sympathy and admiration that at the Puritan 
dinner in New York on Forefathers’-day, 
some years ago, a Roman Catholic, James T. 
Brady, the famous advocate, said to the Easy 
Chair, “ My poet of poets is Whittier.” John 
Bright has publicly testified his honor and 
regard. And who does not? That purity 
and simplicity and native dignity of life 
blending with the pure and tender and hu- 
mane song—they are a national possession, 
they are ennobling and inspiring. That ex- 
ample in the sight of all American youth, 
that steady fidelity to plain living and high 
thinking, is inexpressibly valuable. It is not 
appropriated, and it cannot be, by the tran- 
quil religious community to which the poet 
belongs. It is acommon benefit. 

Yet as a Hampden ora Milton, a Washing- 
ton or an Adams, lineally descended from the 
man who has made the family name illus- 
trious, might cherish his peculiar and personal 
gratification in the renown of his ancestor, so 
the Friends may well feel an especial glowing 
of the heart as Friends that William Penn 
and Elizabeth Fry, and John Bright and 
Whittier, and others truly and humanely 
eminent, were of their own household of faith. 
The young Quakers are taught the vanity of 
worldly distinctions. But there is a lofty 
sense in which nobdlesse oblige, and as the 
pupils of the Providence school see the forms 
and faces of the famous Friends, and recall 
John Woolman and “the early Quakers,” 
they may well feel and say with high resolve, 
“T too am a Quaker.” 

Mr. Whittier and Dr. Holmes are now our 
patriarchs of song. But it is in years only 
that they are old. The later verses of Whit- 
tier have the same unchanged quality of gra- 
phic simplicity and deep and catholic feeling, 
the same penetrating pathos and New Eng- 
land vigor, which have been always his. For 
half a contury he has been a bard arousin 
patriotic and humane emotion, a minstre 
cheering and soothing and charming with 
tender ballad and romantic lyric. And here 
is the latest song of Holmes, the ave of the 
beautiful illustrated volume, which happily 
reminds us however fresh and familiar are 
the strains which it preludes, and which will 
go on echoing and singing themselves along 
the coming years. 

These are the singers who still happily con- 
nect us with the great group of which they are 
parts. But it is the especial glory of that 
group, which contains the various genius 
which first challenged the attention of the 
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world, and satisfied it that at last the Muses 
had alighied upon this continent, that they 
are as illustrious as citizens as they are re- 
nowned as poets, philosophers, historians, 
novelists, essayists, masters in science, and 
scholars. There is perhaps no similar group 
whose members were of such lofty and blame- 
less life, so free from the common faults of 
men of letters—of lives so regular, so well- 
ordered and diligent, so free from every re- 
proach. 

The young Quaker need not shake his head 
as he looks upon the portrait of the Quaker 
poet, and grieve that this habit must not be 
mentioned, and that that event is to be re- 
gretted. For him in that noble life nothing 
is to be regretted. The talent has not been 
wrapped in a napkin. The opportunity has 
been seized, and the blessing wrung from the 
beneficent angel. It is not the poet only who 
regards him from that grave canvas’ it is the 
patriot, the friend of liberty, the modest and 
temperate citizen, the good man.—LEditor’s 
Easy Chair, in Harper’s Monthly. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
DEAF PERSONS IN THE SOCIAL CIRCLE. 


For the class known as deaf mutes espe- 
cial provision is made, and great care is exer- 
cised in their training. 

But there is, in the community, a much 
larger number of persons who are not totally 
deaf, but whose hearing is so much impaired 
that they are unable to participate in ordinary 
conversation. For this class no system of 
rules can be laid down as applicable to all 
cases, but each individual must arrange for 
himself to derive as much enjoyment as he 
can from his surroundings, and to inflict as 
little annoyance as may be. on society. To 
accomplish these two purposes—the one posi- 
tive and the other negative—without having 
them seem to conflict, requires both skill and 
consideration on the part of the subject and 
of those with whom he mingles. 

In some instances there is a gradual deteri- 
oration of the hearing, without the experience 
of any sudden deprivation. In such cases 
there is an adaptation of means to ends 
which, by long practice, becomes so easy that 
the subject scarcely realizes when he has 
ceased to be as others are and to do as others 
do. Sometimes, however, the change from 
ordinary hearing to comparative deafness is 
so sudden as to occasion great embarrassment, 
accompanied by an almost constant fear of 
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and irritable. Then come the lessons in gap 
discipline which are just as important ag they 
are difficult and distasteful. In the fing 
place curiosity must be suppressed, and thy 
odd member of the circle must learn that _ 
is not essential for him to know all that 
said in the company of which he considey 
himself a veritable part. Should he merely 
accept the situation, he must feel that the ley. 
son is only half learned ; he may even 

it gracefully (and this is well so far as appegr. 


ance is concerned), and still not have mas. ) 


tered it. Not until there is a cheerful acggj 
escence, of which no one else can judge, 

of which himself will be fully conscious, wij 
he secure that triumph which is the reward of 
well directed and successful effort in training | 
the will. 

The lesson next'in importance is confidengg 
He should be willing to trust those by whom 
be is surrounded, and not allow suspicion of 
them to find the most secret lurking place ig 
his heart. Their attention may seem to be 
directed toward him, and they may even ap 
pear to be making merry over some blundge 
which he suspects he may have committed; 
but his confidence should be so well estab 
lished that it cannot be shaken by a passi 
breeze. A proper exercise of faith, hope ant 
charity will enable him to abide the time and 
rest in the conclusion that what is most des. 
rable for him to know will, in due season, be 
communicated to him. 

The third lesson should be the cultivation 


of gratitude to those who are kind enough t © 


explain to him the topic of conversation, and 
the most worthy of the remarks that have 
been made upon it. He should bear in mind 


that his condition is an anomalous one, and 
that, in order to meet it, those who converse | 


with him have to incommode themselves, 


Where the right feeling prevails, the thought | 


of this inconvenience will not induce repini 
but, on the contrary, cheerfylness, grati 
and love will be the tributes rendered for the 
benefits received. 

A more intellectual exercise is lesson num 
ber four, which may be named abstraction, 
The facility with which it can be mastered 


will depend much upon the mental constitu” 


tion, education and previous habits jof the 
individual. Some persons seem to be gifted 


by nature with the ability to withdraw their 


attention from surrounding objects, and by 
the aid of memory and imagination to follow 


up trains of thought. They are thus enabled” 


to review scenes and incidents long past, 


doing something out of time or out of place.| to form a bright ideal of that which they 
This state of bewilderment—added to a keen | have never seen but of which they have read 


sense of the deprivation, and the physical | and thought. 
discomfort of variable noises in the head—| in that it clings more tenaciously to the joy- 
has a tendency to make the subject nervous | ful than to the sad experiences of our lives; — 


Memory deals kindly with us 


orseece seek 
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and the imagination, when kept pure, will | person can be placed. We should not let 
int beautiful rather than repulsive pictures. | this exceptional member of our circle, or 
Bat, when* indulging in these abstractions, | anything pertaining to him, be the topic of 
there is a liability to sink into the indolence | conversation, without making him hear every 
of reverie, and this tendency should be cor-| word that is uttered concerning him; and 
rected by applying the discipline of logic. | letting him know as soon as any of the 
Comparisons and deductions will require that | voices become inaudible, that the topic has 
continuous mental ‘effort which is'so aptly | been changed. We should not, by word, look 
denominated a train of thought. By follow- | or other manifestation, intimate that the ex- 
} ing up these trains a deaf person may enter- | ertion on our part is painful, or that the con- 
' tain himself both pleasantly and profitably | versation is an act of beneficence. A frank 
| either when alone or when amid the throng | and pleasant admission of vocal inability will 
whose words are to him as though unspoken. | be kindly accepted ; but patronage is as of- 
Fifthly, and lastly, he should learn to| fensive to the deaf as it is to all others who 
prize his privileges. The poet has well said: | are sensitive and ready to perceive. In 
brief, if we do not violate the “ Golden Rule” 
Against the law of love, to measure lots in our intercourse with this class, we shall not 
With those less favored than ourselves.” be likely to wound their feelings or mar their 
This comparison on the downward scale | enjoyment; but, on the contrary, we may 
would have a tendency to check all murmur-| hope to inspire their gratitude, gain their 
ing, and to awaken our pity for the multi- | confidence, and, at length, secure their affec- 
tudes of our fellow-beings who suffer from | tion. h..* 
ysical infirmities which are so much worse| Twelfth mo. 30th, 1884. 
than the mere detriment of hearing, that we | ————--_~--__ atieaiaeiinitiaaibel 
should henceforth cease to call this an afflic- . 
tion, thongh admitted to be a deprivation. LOCAL INFORMATION. 
Where the sight and the intellect are unim- | Sse 
paired, and the whole body is in a healthy| The past two weeks have been marked by 
_ gondition—barring the dullness of the one} unusual interest in the affairs of our Society 
sense—there are two avenues of enjoyment, | in this city. On the afternoon of the 9th, a 
of great breadth, that lie open before us, read- | large and influential body of members of our 
ing and meditation. By traversing the for- | own and other Quarterly Meetings were called 
mer we are permitted to enjoy the society of | together to confer in regard to the general 
the greatest and best of humanity, while the | needs of the younger merabers and the chil- 
latter will lead us onward, by a pleasant jour- | dren of our Society within the limits of our 
ney, to the rich storehouses of truth and | Yearly Meeting. 
beauty. Amos Hillborn was appointed clerk, and 
If these five lesson: have been carefully | after making a full statement of the reasons 
studied and thoroughly mastered, the student | for the movement, the meeting was opened 
will be ready to graduate as a new man, so-| for a free and frank discussion of the subject. 
cially. He will live in an atmosphere of} The general sentiment was in favor of form- 
thought and feeling different from that} ing an Association, and a committee was ap- 
breathed by those around him, but he will beso | pointed to draw up a plan of organization. 
well content with his situation as to be neither |} When perfected, the clerk was instructed to 
morose nor inquisitive. Such being his at- | call the Association together. 
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“Tt seems the part of wisdom, and no sin 





tainments, he will passively await oportuni- 
ties for conversation, and when they occur 
embrace them with cheerfulness and anima- 
tion. 


In the evening of the same day, a large 
athering of the members of Race Street 
eeting and others was held, to confer with 
the sub-committee of the Yearly Meeting’s 
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In conclusion, a word to those who mingle | Committee on Deficiencies. The early part 
with this class, and who, doubtless, desire to | of the meeting was given to devotional exer- 
contribute to their enjoyment. The most im-| cises, which left but a brief period for con- 

rtant observances here, are the negatives. | ference; the time was fully taken up, how- 

e should not sit or stand at a distance, and | ever, and the general tone of the conference 
thus increase the effort of both speaker and | was hopeful. 
hearer. We should not attempt to converse| On Seventh-day, the 10th, two long sessions 
with another person at the same time that | of the Committee on Deficiencies were held ; 
we have the attention of the deaf one, un-| the attendance was not large, but representa- 
less every word be uttered so that the latter | tive of the various Quarterly Meetings. 
can hear it. A triangular talk, in which,| Many of the Friends from other localities 
one of the parties cannot be heard, is one| remained over First day, and attended the 
of the most trying situations in which a deaf| several meetings in our city. The morning 
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meeting at Race Street was unusually large; 
the same may be said of Green Street meet- 
ing. In the afternoon, Fair Hill Meeting- 
house was entirely filled, notice having been 
given that Rufus King, an Orthodox Friend, 
would be in attendance. This Friend is about 
leaving for a jong missionary tour among the 
the Friends of Australia and New Zealand, 
with a probability of taking in the missions 
of Friends in India and Syria. His services 
in our meeting were marked by zeal and great 
tenderness of spirit. Others took part in the 
publie exercises, and the occasion was one of 
peculiar interest. 

Jonathan W. Plummer, a minister’ of Chi- 
cago, with his family, expect to start for the 
South on the 15th inst. R. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILAD’A, FIRST MO. 17th, 1885. 





Stens oF Lire.—The meeting which was 
held at Race Street Meeting-house on Sixth- 
day was in some respects remarkable, and 
taken as one of the signs of the times gave 
encouragement to all who desire to see an in- 
creasing appreciation and love for our Society 
on the part of all its members. The call to 
this meeting says: “ There is a growing belief 
among some Friends that the best welfare of 
our beloved Society, requires that means 
should be taken to perpetuate our principles 
and testimonies, by interesting our children 
and young members in more active sympathy 
with the work which is so soon to rest on 
their shoulders. At an informal meeting in 
this interest it was decided to call together a 
number of Friends to see what can be done 
ia that direction.” 

It was said that the question might be 
asked why this meeting should be called when 
there is a large committee appointed by the 
Yearly Meeting, to consider existing deficien- 
cies. The few Friends who had felt it right 
to call a conference. to consider the needs of 
our Society, had no idea of conflicting with 
any committee or meeting, neither did they 
wish to act in any way not strictly in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the discipline or our 
usages and good order; but the lack of inter- 
est manifested by the younger portion of our 
members should incite those who are inter- 
ested to more activity in so arranging our 
meetings and our services as to enlist the 
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sympathies of the young and to insure the, wail 
co-operation. Like’ the complete family, the | consider 
meeting should consist of the aged, the middle overs 
aged, and the children; and there should y ende 
a care to consider the needs of each clags jp gnd to 
our public worship. It is evident that some, the wh’ 
thing must be done to hold our young people | gfort | 
that they may in time become the upholdey § gur yo 
of our principles and testimonies. It is oftey 

asserted that our religious profession is one of SEL 
maturity, but the history of our Society showy tion of 
that it was not maturity of years in its found. Frien 
ers, but of religious thought. Many who wer 
conspicuous for their fearless ministry anj 


devotion to conviction were between the age i 
of twenty and thirty, and some still younger, f qhat 
As the manifestation of spiritual life come, ing ¢ 
or may come, to the young, it is wise for us to 

make provision for the nurture of this lif Tk 
within our own fold rather than to suffer it tp a 
be transplanted to give strength to other, e 
There are thoughts and feelings which natu. ie 
rally and rightfully belong to youth, that ie 
which is first, is natural, afterward that whic my 
is spiritual, and provision should be made for b., 
the exercise of those gifts or qualities which pi 
we may compare to the fruit blossom, then 

may we confidently hope that the full fruitage init 
of riper years will be within our own enclos Bi 


ure. How often we are reminded that thos 
who have gone from us in youth have grown ae 
to be the strength of the denominations which | wy, 
have adopted them. 


do 

In regard to making changes it was felt § jp 
that everything should be done in unity, but J js 
unity should not be construed to mean the J th 


compliance of a large number of earnest | th 
people to the will of a few; concession is nee 


( 
essary that all may labor together to carry ; 
the good work forward. Ww 

An appeal was made to the meeting for § it 
volunteers to aid in such work as should best § bh 
serve the interests of our Society—the re § 1 


sponse to this was almost unanimous. This § t 
fact was exceedingly gratifying as it showed § | 
more fully than had before been cxpressed § ! 
how general and earnest the interest is. That § | 
the feeling thus strongly shown may be® |! 
moulded into some shape for the benefit and 
strength of our body is the earnest hope of 


every true Friend. 
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While this meeting was not called for the 
‘qusideration of any clearly defined plan the 
povers in it were filled with a serious purpose 
endeavor to unite our members in love, 
} gnd to inspire them to work for the good of 
the whole body and especially to encourage 
efort looking to the care and protection of 
our youth. 

SetF-EXAMINATION.—In the present posi- 
tion of our branch of the religious Society of 
Friends, it seems to us to be one of the vital 
 pecessities that each individual member enter 

into a close self-examination, and that fre- 
quently, that we may be enabled to see clearly, 
what motives are at work within us prompt- 
ing us to labor for its continuance and ad- 
yancement. 

There is certainly,an awakened interest 
and a sincere desire to do something to in- 
crease its usefulness, and bind with a closer 
tie of love all who rally under its name. We 
may differ somewhat as to modes and meth- 
ods of procedure, but if we keep the chain of 
love bright and not let it be corroded by mis- 
trust and fear, the results can but be good. 
In the meantime, by applying this self-exam- 
ining test, let us see on the one hand, if we 
are nourishing a “ spiritual pride ” in our past 
position and attainments that will not let us 
see by the light of to-day just what is right. 
We have long cherished the doctrine and we 
do not question its soundness of self-sacrifice 
in the following of our beloved Master, but 
is there not a danger of us coming to think 
that this sacrifice is called for at the hands of 
those who differ from us; especially are the 
young to whom it is harder, expected to yield 
to those of riper years and judgment. It is 
well for us to frequently refer to that passage 
in Luke, 18th chapter, 17th verse, for it still 
has as deep a meaning as whep uttered over 
1800 years ago; and we do well to get into 
the teachable condition of the little child to 
be able to fully understand its needs. We 
need too, to cultivate its faith and trust for 
these will be as an auchor when tossed on the 
tide of conflicting opinions. 

On the other hand, the earnest, zealous 
worker, through whose veins the blood bounds 
with the fulness of life, must pause and ex- 
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amine, to see if the inward look brings back 
the full approval of every plan for renewed 
life amongst us. It is said “ the half religious 
looks within for good and without for evil ;” 
if this be true let us strive for the whole of a 
religious life, and let the good emanate from 
within to welcome the good from without. 
Then with a little yielding here, and a little 
hedging there, the structure will be kept 
erect, if carefully watched on every side by 
living rebuilders who never lose sight of the 
great Architect to whose glory it is being re- 
fitted. Then will it be found that our new 
life will have the value of permanency. 





MARRIED. 


BENSON—REYNOLDS.—On Sixth mo. 
10th, 1884, by Friends’ ceremony, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s father, David Benson, to 
Anna Reynolds, granddaughter of David and 
Anna Amelia Phillips. 





DEATHS. 


ATHERTON.—On the 6th of Twelfth mo., 
1884, Elizabeth B. Atherton, in her eightieth 
year. 

She was a sister of the late John Brooks, of 
Darby, Pa., and a member of Blue River Quar- 
terly Meeting, held near Salem, Ind. 


FINCH.—On Eleventh month 24th, 1884, 
Maria, widow of the late Wesley Finch, in the 
73d year of her age; a member of Chatham 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y, 


HICKS.—On Ninth mo. 28th, 1884, Alice L., 
wife of Speakman Hicks, in her 7lst year; a 
member of Richland Monthly Meeting, Qua- 
kertown, Pa. 


NOBLE.—On First month 11th, 1885, at 
Germantown, Adeline, widow of Chas. Noble, 
M. D., in her 72d year ; a member of German- 
town Preparative and Green Street Monthly 
Meetings, Philadelphia. 


SHOTWELL.—On Ninth month 28th, 1884, 
at his home, in Lee county, near Salem, Ala., 
Alexander Shotwell, in the eighty-second year 
of his age. 

He was born in Rahway, N. J., but had 
lived in the South for more than fifty years. 
Though separated from Friends, he retained 
his faith in their religious principles, and at 
his funeral the Methodist minister bore testi- 
mony to the beauty and purity of his life, and 
his true Christian character, and spoke highly 
of the Society of Friends, and the religion 
which sustained him, through many trials, to 
the close. 

It was to his home that his sister Catharine 
A. Shotwell repaired after seeing accomplished 
the object of her own life-work, the emancipa- 
tion of the colored people. Without neglect- 
ing the claims of relatives and friends upon 
her time, she spent much of her life in teach- 
ing and improving these, and frequently cor- 
responded with those high in office to enlist 
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their interest and influence towards emanci- 
pation. Here she continued the teaching and 
assistance she had heretofore given to the col- 
ored people of the North, or, properly speak- 
ing, of the West, and here she was called, in 
1877, from her earthly labors to that blessed 
rest that remaineth for the people of God. A. 


TURNER.—On Seventh-day, First month 
3d, 1885, at Germantown, Philadelphia, Hen- 
rietta Jackson Turner, daughter of the late 
John and Rachel T. Jackson, in her forty- 
sixth year. 


WILLETS.—On Twelfth mo. 29th, 1884, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, I. H. Cocks, 
Westbury, L. L., of pneumonia,{Elizabeth P. 
Willets, in the 69th year of her age. 





From our Special Correspondent. 
THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION.—NO. II. 


One’s first feeling after taking the Jong ride 
from town to the Exposition grounds is one 
of great discouragement. The grounds are 
flat and swampy, covered with lumber and 
débris, buildings far apart and unfinished, 
trenches full of water running through the 
grounds, workmen standing about in every- 
body’s way, light mist falling, and a look of 
disappointment in every one’s face. Only 
one thing is needed to change this feeling 
into one of hopefulness, and that is sunshine. 
Let the sun beam upon us, as he did the day 
of our arrival, and we will forgive every- 
thing, and look through rose-colored glasses. 
But it is hard to be enthusiastic when one is 
cold, when one’s boot-soles are damp and 
one’s fingers numb and one’s nose blue. Un- 
der these circumstances we disdainfully ex- 
claimed as we entered that the grounds looked 
the size of the Detroit Fair grounds, and the 
main building that of the Chicago Exposition 
building. ‘Traversing both several times, we 
have had reason to change our estimate, and 
make a more respectful one. 

The Main Building, as at the Centennial, 
is devoted to private exhibits, and the Gov- 
ernment Building to those of the States. Be- 
sides these there are, finished and unfinished, 
Horticultural Hall, Live Stock Building, 
Mexican Hall and Barracks, Art Gallery, 
two “Public Comfort” houses, and some 
smaller structures. 

The Government department is merely a 
chaos of boxes, packed and unpacked, and 
the sound of hammering and sawing is dis- 
tracting. The State exhibits are either only 
half ready, or entirely missing from their 
places, Two Wisconsin ladies of my acquaint- 
ance sat down before the bare pole supporting 
the name of Wisconsin, which represents at 
present their State’s contribution, and pre- 
pared to shed tears; but were consoled by the 
exhibitor, whose office both is and is not a 
sinecure, with the information that everything 


would be in place soon. “Before long” 
“ presently,” “directly,” “after a little” 

terms that one learns to distrust in the South 
“the land of wait,” as a Northern writer hay 
recently happily dubbed the section, ~ | 

I am told by a lady commissioner that the 
great difficulty is to get transportation for 
goods from the city to the grounds; cars are 
side-tracked for days and weeks, waiting to be 
unloaded, and freight offices are crowded 
with delayed exhibits. “But, dear me,” she 
concluded, “what is the use of being crogg} 
If you stay here any time you'll find out you 
just have to be patient and let them take 
their time. 

The Art Gallery is a rather pictu 
building from the outside, painted lead- 
and the entrance flanked by immense pillar, 
after the usual Southern style. Inside it has 
three or four divisions, where workmen are 

utting things into shape, an occupation 
likely to keep them busy for a week or ty 
to come. 

Horticultural Hall has but little to see, 9 
far, “a few sticks,” as some one contem 
ously put it, and only one department of 
lic Comfort is at all comfortable as yet. It hes 
two large restaurants one with tables for la. 
dies, the other a counter for men, and both 
with large fire-places, in which fires are 
burning on cold days. Most of the buildi 
have a corridor running directly th 
them, making a strong draught, a necessary 
Peon for such weather as may be expected 


fore many weeks, but rather detrimental to | 


the comfort of guests at this time. 

One or two features of the enclosure are 
admirable—avenues of huge live-oaks, drip- 
ping with Spanish moss lead from one build- 
ing to another, and small orange trees, bear- 
ing their yellow globes, have been set out 
along the narrower walks; but just now the 
thought of an orange sets one’s chattering 
teeth on edge. ' 

The Newspaper Headquarters, in which I 


write, consists of two good-sized rooms, with, 


chairs and oil-cloth covered tables, supplied 
with stationery and lighted by electric lights, 
The prevailing chill is not lacking here, and 
no provision is made for warming the rooms; 
but they tell us that a week at the longest 
will be the extent of the cold season; after 


that, sunshine and enchantment. Be that as § 
it may, an exhibit of stoves (big base-burn- 


ers), in full operation, would prove more at 
tractive now than anything else. Instead of 


going to the Public Comfort to lunch, we 


staid to-day in the Government Building, 
and, under guidance of a friend who “knew 
the ropes,” hunted up a small restaurant in 


the gallery, presided over by colored people: % 
It is not enclosed, and consists only of some 
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chairs and tables, quite insufficient, even at 
day, for the number of customers. 
of system here was ludicrous. A 
funny old colored man acted as cashier, 
waiter, general informant and dish-wiper. We 
offered him our money as he started off to 
deliver somebody’s order, and, as he was way- 
jaid by a dozen people on the way to the 
drawer, fell over two other waiters and a lit- 
tle colored girl, it is a miracle that we ever 
received our change. While we sat at lunch 
Senator Bruce, accompanied by another dis- 
tinguished-looking negro, came up and took 
his lunch at the counter, seeming in great 
spirits. 

It is amusing to watch the various ways 
jn which visitors regard the condition of af- 
fairs. Such turned-up noses, frowning brows, 
sarcastic smiles and thunderous growls! One 
would imagine the city of New Orleans had 
entered into a conspiracy against Northern 
excursionists, to listen to one view of the 
case. The more moderate take into consid- 
eration the constitutional defect of the South- 
ern character (which is owing to “ close cli- 
mate,” as Aurore Dupin would say), and 
blame themselves for coming so soon after the 

ing. Had a World’s Fair been contem- 
ated from the beginning, no doubt the city 
would have been better prepared, but starting 
with a mere Cotton Exposition the enlarge- 
ment into an internation] affair has been 
gradually forced upon the people, with this 
result. But if there were never any more to 
gee than now, there would still be much to 
observe that is interesting and edifying. 

The exhibits of the Southern States are 
pretty well under way, and are arranged in a 
manner calculated to show off the products 
of the different sections to very good advan- 

The natural products are, of course, 
best in these States, though their progress 
in manufactures and the arts is surpris- 
ing in some cases, and Mississippi has a 
case of home inventions showing some inge- 
nious models. From pillars of salt to hor- 
nets’ nests nothing seems to have come amiss. 
Great contrivance has been shown in the pre- 
paration of grain exhibits—pavilions thatched 
with wheat, rice, oats, etc., and tunnels made 
of them ; and the display of woods and stones 


and coal is also very fine. 


Among the curiosities in the Kentucky 


| department was a section of grape-vine about 
inches in diameter, and some mammoth 


oak-leaves; among them a black-jack leaf 
from 8 to 10 inches long. Of course, we 


looked for marble in the Tennessee exhibit, 


and were not disappointed, except, agreeably, 


_ by the variety of marbles. The silk cocoons 


- shown by this State, as well as by Mississippi 


aid Louisiana, give one a fair idea of the 
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perfection to which this industry can be car- 
ried; and in the last-named exhibit there 
were several dainty trifles, such as mats, toy 
cups and saucers, etc., made from the cocoons. 
The whole course of the silk was shown from 
the egg to the reeled silk. A Mississippi 
lady has sent a rose-bush covered with co- 
coons made from the leaves, Tennessee shows 
what she can do in the way of weapons of 
defence, by presenting a sullen-looking eagle 
in a coop, and a hornets’ nest, one and a half 
feet in circumference. 

The boys of Mississippi seem to be of an 
enterprising turn, one, seventeen years of age, 
who had never been in a machine-shop, 
exhibiting a fine model of a steam-engine, of 
his own make, and another, of fourteen, 
showing a large sign-board, handsomely done 
ix Sorrento wood-carving. 

The pottery of this State was also quite 
creditable; but the fine art (?) exhibit would 
better never have left its native wilds. The 
work of boarding-school girls in oils, crayon 
and water colors is usually inferior, and this 
is no exception to the rule. These pictures 
and the wax-work in the Louisiana booth, 
next door, make one think of the county 
fair art gallery of twenty years ago. Some- 
thing really original and pretty is a represen- 
tation in cotton of an old couple, with their 
dog and cat. The expression on the face of 
the old woman is marvelously good, consider- 
ing the character of the material. Behind 
the two is the Louisiana pelican, holding the 
figures 1784 in its beak. President Jackson’s 
Thanksgiving Proclamation of 1829 is framed 
and hung up near by, and is five columns 
long, in fine print. I wonder if any one ever 
read it through ! 

The Texas exhibit is by no means full, and 
great blank spaces siare one in the face at 
every turn. Some fine furniture is shown in 
the way of inlaid tables and plush chairs, the 
backs made of steers’ horns. One pair of 
horns must measure, I should think, nine feet 
from tip to tip. A portable cottage of native 
woods, grained and polished, comes from 
Galveston. 

The Texas pavilion is a scene of confusion, 
all sorts of things, half unpacked, lying 
about, principally articles of women’s manu- 
facture. Just outside, a mantel-shelf, in vari- 
egated marble, with painted. tiles, bears wit- 
ness to the artistic taste of Texan furnishers. 

Missouri has scarcely anything opened. 
An exhibit of bricks and brickwork from St. 
Louis, and some wood and iron are all that 
is to be seen. Arkansas, on the contrary, 
though occupying a small area in comparison 
with some other States, has every inch of it 
taken to advantage, and the exhibitor-in-chief 
is at liberty to show visitors through a fin- 
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ished domain. Everything here shows plainly 
the desire to put the best foot foremost in or- 
der to attract immigration. Grain pavilions, 
corn pagodas, rice houses, all are arranged 
with taste and care. The fruits of this exhi- 
bit are a surprise to one who has not regarded 
the State as a fruit-growing district. A pri- 
vate collection of mound-builders’ remains, 
found on an Arkansas plantation, is worthy 
of attention. A curiosity shown here by a 
lady is the identical “truck” pillow-case 
which has figured lately in the papers, mat- 
ted with feathers on the inner side as if they 
were woven in. That this is not the case is 
easily shown, for the feathers fly at a touch. 

Maryland has, so far as I have seen, the 
largest collection of minerals and animals, 
intluding fish, flesh and fowl. The collection 
of beetles, a private one, includes 2,600 varie- 
ties from Maryland alone. Whether this will 
induce immigration is doubtful. Some artis- 
tic work, such as the American eagle and 
State coat-of-arms, is done in beetles, flies and 
butterflies. Models are shown by the Balti- 
more and Qhio road of: their early engines 
and coaches, and the same road is fitting up 
a pleasant little parlor, the walls of which 
are decorated with finely grained photographs 
of views along that route. A bomb fired on 
Baltimore by the British in 1814, the occa- 
sion of the writing of the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, is among the historical relics of this dis- 
play. 

Georgia is almost a blank as yet. There 
is really little to be seen beside two large 
models of steamships, oue of them the Savan- 
nah, the first steam vessel to cross the Atlan- 
tic. 

Alabama is very much behindhand, also, 
and can show only some handsome chinaware 
made from Alabama clay, a twelve-foot alli- 
gator, and a good display of fish. The work 
here is going on fast, and every day will 
show a difference. 

North Carolina has three houses under way 
—a round house of native woods, a tall grain 
pagoda, and a house of bark thatched with 
Spanish moss. Aside from these there is lit- 
tle to be seen. Her sister State has not ajbox 
unpacked. Show cases are just being pre- 
pared. 

Florida has only a meagre display of fruit 
and vegetables, not at all tempting, at pre- 
sent. A horizontal plaster-of-Paris cast of 
the State has been made, showing elevations, 
lakes, railways, towns, etc. A splendid horned 
owl, in a coop, looks blindly about in the Fine 
Art Pavilion of this State. He may be thank- 
= he a see some of the art-work abont 

im, especially the pictures. A huge pyra- 
mid of different species of Florida aun is 
in process of erection. 
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come in for their turn. 
things further advanced, and make them beg } sit 
ter worth writing up. 


part of my letter has made us all cast a 
lenient eye on the shortcomings of the 
sition. 
and the general expression is quite en 
ing. The Texas officers and visitors met jg, 
day in one of the blank spaces in their allo, 
ted room, and held a consultation, or a 
fication, I could scarcely tell which in pag. 
ing. 


Music Hall, a department in the Main Build 
ing. Ministers of different denominatiog 
officiate by turns, and the meetings are gaig } is n0t ‘ 
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The change in the weather since the fing Love | 


More visitors are visible each 


day, 
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To-morrow there will be services held 





to be well attended, the Exposition ‘| ping. 
open to visitors that day as well as others, — } constal 
M. W. Pp, } ihe ne 
| your fi 

down 
ABOUT MANNERS. Tie | 
Who has not been at times amused ang | sxio 
pained, when listening to the conversation of while 
two people, to observe that each one ig gy | teach 
eager to talk about himself, he | one if 
notices what the other is saying? He jy | pleas 
impatient to begin the recital of his own trial | sip 
He has no sympathy to give; he has com | there 
sumed all he has upon himself. To meet our | #K. 
acquaintances is scarcely worth while when | but! 
our interchange of thought has fallen to such | > 
a vulgar plane as this. Immortal spirity } love! 
meeting on this wondrous planet, that is} snd 
swiftly speeding its unknown track among | how 
the stars, have no right to -be so triviak friet 
Thoreau speaks of guests who appeal, not to” Bir’ 
your hospitality, but to your “ hospitalality)” Ido 
and adds, “ Objects of charity are not guests” } es 
and he is right. “Bear your own burdens,” 1 
says sturdy St. Paul. “Bear ye one anothers | {ta 
burdens” is added for the benefit of the halt, } Whi 
the lame, and the blind. reg 
Reverence is an ingrained quality of fine | *Y 
manners. At no time is a man so fran by 
himself as when he laughs. He then re wa 
the quality of the fiber of his soul. The man 4 ** 
who jibes at what others hold sacred, who . 


chuckles at uncleanliness, who finds food for’ 
laughter in tearing down what adoring love} 
has built up in beauty, has not the possibility 
of fine manners in him, any more thang 
coarse pebble has the glow of the diamond in 
its heart. . 
Timidity sometimes spoils manners. . 
has not pitied his timid guest who doest 
know how to get away. “I must be going,” 
he says, blushing and stammering ; yet he stay 
on and on, till you and he are weary. A 
when at last he has edged and sidled to the 
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| sit to an anti climax in the vestibule, while 
| de winter wind is freezing your marrow. 
fing | Love sometimes makes one careless of his 
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quain 
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he makes a timid and lingering adieu, 
like his selfish brother, often brings his 












































rs. I love my friend; and as I love 

to look upon him, to hear his voice, and enjoy 
: ce, I visit him in season and out of 
, and consume him and histime. How 
busy men and women are more har- 
by the affectionate but burdensome 
tions of those who call themselves friends 
than by all their other social duties! Ac- 
intances can be put off; but friends must 
themselves off, else they are not friends 


= 


robbers of him whom they profess to love. 
The greatest wear and tear of railway trains 
'jgnot caused by running, but frequently stop- 
ing. It is oftener not the work, but the 
‘nstant interruptions of it, that consumes 
the nerve-force of the worker, If you love 
your friend, time your visits so as not to plash 
down among his carefully prepared plans. 
let him be happy with you, instead of 
goxiously striving to meet his engagements 
while he satisfies your demands. Love should 
teach the most sensitive consideration. When 
one is self-indulgent, when he seeks his own 
ure, not his friend’s, what he calls friend- 
ship and love are selfish pastimes, in which 
there is no love, save love of self.’ I will not 
wk more of my friend because I love him, 
but more of myself. I will uot weary him 
by begging him every day to tell me if he 
loves me, but I will prove to him in a thou- 
sand silent ways how sincerely I love him, and 
how high and noble is my conception of 
friendship. “I have loved my friend,” says 
§ir Thomas Browne. “ From hence methinks 
Ido conceive how God loves man, what happi- 
ness there is in the love of God.” 

Love sometimes leads a man to commit the 
fatal error of familiarity—a mistake from 
which a sense of the beauty that ought to 
regulate all human relationships, would have 
saved him. Every human being is surrounded 
7. atmosphere, mysterious and individual 
which is his proper husk or.envelope. We 
are nearer, spiritually or intellectually, when 
we touch each other’s hands, and the modesty 
of the body and spirit are one. We profane 


our friend when we approach him too near. 


The gentle manners that spring from the 
heart, and are expressive of it, are not put 
off as a garment, nor are they for occasional 
use.. The fine houses on a broad city avenue 
faced with brown stone, and adorned with 
elaborate cornices and pillared vestibules, 
present another aspect to the alley, where the 
tagman, the milkman, and the grocer go; and 
there is a tendency in the man whose good 


manners do not indicate what he is, but what 
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he admires or would like to be, to have what 
may be called avenue and alley styles of 
behavior. 
says quaint George Herbert. 
man appears” in the cars and the steamboat 
as well as at the table d’héte of every large 
hotel, and one is painfully impressed with the 
fact that there are a large number of appar- 
ently respectable and prosperous persons who 
are quite mannerless among strangers, and 


“At dinner my man appears,” 
To-day “ my 


that there is another class who can assume 

lovely manners on particular occasions, who 

keep a sort of alley manners for general use. 

What a revelation one beholds if circumstances 

or misfortune place him a few moments a 

degree lower in the social world than the niche 

he has been accustomed to occupy! One 

never-to-be forgotten morning I was an agent 

I did not undertake to sell a book, but a use- 

ful article, in a small town in which I wasa 

stranger. Now, I grant that an agent is the 

most trying visitor one can have; that he is 

always a bore, and often a person too proud to 
to do any real work, but is willing to run his 
legs off in what the newspapers call “ a neat, 

genteel business.” But he is a human being 

and is sometimes doing his small best to earn 

his own bread. What would have become of 
me if I‘had had no pleasant home, if I had 
been dependent on selling what was in my 
basket, I do not know; only a strong sense of 
humor, and a knowledge that my purse would 
not be heavier or lighter by what I sold, sus- 
tained me. But from my coigne of vantage 
I did not see all alley manners. With what 
affection I remember a dignified old lady, a 
Friend in heart as well as creed, who asked 
me to sit by her fire, and warm myself! I 
was not cold, but I accepted the kindness 
gratefully, thinking how good it would have 
seemed to a real agent; and the glow and 
warmth of that fire cheers me yet. That dear 
old woman had no best manners stored away 
like Sunday clothes, in cedar chests, with 
sprigs of lavender, and worn only on grand 
occasions ; always and everywhere, she was 
a lady, for her gentle manners, were but “ the 
outward and visible symbol of an inward and 
spiritual grace;” and it is not irreverent to 
use these words to describe her. 

There are honest folk who declare that good 
manners are often false in word and in action 
and that they are incompatible with truthful- 
ness, as when I bid a man welcome to my 
house when I do not like him, or am vexed to 
see him. Now, if I dislike a man, I can be 
but rarely sure that my dislike is not founded 
on an unjust estimate of his character, and my 
vexation at seeing him may arise from pure 
selfishness. If I say to him, “ You are wel- 
come,” in appearance, at least, I conquer my 
baser self, my piques, and my love of ease, 
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and I treat him with the courtesy and con- 
sideration which I owe him, not because he is 
wise or good or famous or wealthy or hand- 
some, or because I like him, but because he 


is a human being, and my fellow. Because| which contains an account of the Com 


of this great fact I must feed him if he is 


hungry; I must save his life at the peril of| house at Third Haven, Md. 


my own if he be in danger; and I must 
sympathize with his sorrow when heis in afflic- 
tion. Even if he be my enemy, I am not 
released from my obligation ; he is still a man 
and so mysterious and intimate is the bond 
between him and me, if I fail in my duty to 
him, I injure myself vitally. 

The narrow man, the vain or the selfish 
man, imagines manners can be learned from 
books, as a boy learns the multiplication tables 
by saying them over and over to himself. 
Not so. The finest qualities of manners, like 
noble music, address the soul directly, and 
are not describable in words. Somewhat of 
their art may be learned by observing certain 
elect men and women; but the source of all 
gentle behavior and lovely manners is a secret 
of the heart, and there alone a man may find 
it.— Elizabeth Cumings, in the Christian Union. 





THE HEART PRAYER. 


O God, thy power and gentleness 
Are over all to guide and bless. 

In all I know, thy love is shown, 
But more in that to me unknown. 


The gentlest song at close of day 
Hath countless echoes deeper far 
Than I may hear. But voiceless are 
The melodies to thee most dear. 


Day shines in glory down for me ; 
But thou dost know a milder light : 
Night’s deepest shade is light to thee. 


Clinging upon its mother’s breast, 
The drowsing infant fondly pressed 
Thinks not by studied phrase to bring 
Thy spirit’s gentle shadowing. 


Mysterious whisperings where I go 

Speak in the days of good and ill,— 
hisperings from thee. I bow, and grow 

Obedient to thy unknown will. 


O God, help all to pray! and then 

Help most the heart too sore to say, 

“Thy will, not mine be done.’”’” Amen. 
—J. N. Sprigg, in Unity. 


——— <9 ———_<_ 


ON WHITTIER’S BIRTHDAY. 


O thou, whose daily life anticipates 
The life to come and in whose thought and 
word 
The spiritual world preponderates. 


Hermit of Amesbury ! thou too hast heard 
Voices and melodies from beyond the gates, 
And speakest only when thy soul is stirred. 


—Longfellow. 
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We have before us a copy of the Volume te 
rative Anniversary of the Friends’ Moetal , 

This venerable house, now two hund Pe 
years old, is one of the oldest places for diy; eos a 
worship on this peninsula, having been buyjk —— 
previous to the old Swedes church in Wi. % 
mington, which was erected in 1698, ( 


The earliest settlement of Friends op the 
eastern shore of Maryland was established jy 
1657, when three missionaries, Josiah ; 
Thomas Thurston and Thomas Campbell wey 
induced to come to Talbot County, Marylang 
to find refuge from the religious persecutions 


which deface the early annals of the Dominigg It 
of Virginia. In 1659 other Friends arrived, from 
and the tenets of the Society found a weleom } %¢ ! 
among the colonists of Maryland. 38) 
In 1660, Friends were expelled from Vip miles 
ginia by Act of Assembly, under seyey | *@ 
penalties. They petitioned Governor Calyey | °P°? 
to afford them’ facilities for settling in hip | 2° 
colony, and he assigned them land on the aa 
eastern shore of Maryland. This colony then Cons 
justly claims the honor of from the fin | & 
taking noble and just ground on the subject _ 
of religious liberty, and the character of | “’. 
George Calvert, fiirst Lord Baltimore, ig m 
worthy of long remembrance as one of the | 
benefactors of his fellow-men. His successor 8 
in the proprietary government continued the | r 
wise policy of the founder. Friends enjoyed ° 
peace and prosperity, and multiplied in thé ti 
land. . 
George Fox with three ministerial brethren ley 
visited the meetings in Maryland in 1672] thi 
and in 1673, and held notable services which } wo 
were attended largely by persons of most } ira 
prominence in the country, as well as by In # ex, 
dian chieftains. Day after day great congré | tio 
gations assembled to listen to the baptizing } tal 
ministry of the great preacher. + ho 
We are glad of the data here collected, } sel 
and find the details interesting and satis 2 of 
factory as they were when, on the beaming § pe 
days of the departed summer, our Friends § wi 


gathered in a love feast upon the historie§ 
ground. This book will be found on the® p 
shelves of Friends’ Library, Fifteenth and W 
Race. ti 


The Lost Citu; or, The Boy Explorers in} 
Central Asia. By David Ker.—This litte® A 


work is from the press of Harper & Brothes — 0 
The author presents his interesting narrative 
in the form of fiction, but we may beliew™ 
that it is in a certain sense true, the sceneryae 4 


and topography being measurably corredh’ 4 








Tt though the personal incidents are certainly 
| jmaginery. 
| ie iotare is afforded of the lofty regions 
of the? Tartar: Steppes, of the Turcoman 
| Deserts, and of the robber tribes of Afghan- 
J jstan, and almost any lad would read eagerly 
these supposed adventures of brave English 
youths in the mysterious regions of moun- 
sins aud desert waste in Central Asia. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Sn 

Our countryman, Henry M. Stanley, who 
has been sojourning at the German capital, 
has had the gratification of having his views 
of the Congo Basin practically adopted by 
the German savants of the present Conference. 

It includes a strip of territory stretching 
from the West Coast across the continent to 
the Indian Ocean, with a coast frontage of 
385 miles on the Atlantic side, and of 780 
miles on the Indian Ocean. In case the Con- 
ference takes the expected action toward 
opening the Congo region to trade, the Inter- 
pational Association will at once proceed to 
build a railroad around the Falls of the 
Congo, so as to supplement that river as a 
great highway into the heart of the conti- 
nent. A road running the entire distance 
would be 235 miles long, and cost about $8,- 
000,000. It is possible, however, to secure the 
result by building 147 miles of road, at a 
cost of about $4,000,000, extending from 
- Vivi, 110 miles from the mouth of the Congo, 
to Stanley Pool, where there is now a settle- 
ment. A good wagon road has already been 
built between these two points, and military 
- established every ten miles. Stan- 
ey 
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thinks the attitude of the natives toward 
this invasion of European improvement 
would be entirely friendly; those who are 
traders are already taking advantage of their 
exchanges to secure the benefits of civiliza- 
tion in the shape of iron dwellings, chairs, 
tables, carpets and bric-d-brac, and complete 
houses are already imported from abroad and 
set up on African soil. Nearly 3,000 miles 
of sea coast are already dotted with Euro- 
pean settlements, and the new arrangement 
will throw open 10,000 miles more to foreign 
enterprise. Stanley predicts that traders will 
pour in from all parts of the country, who 
will become pioneers of permanent civiliza- 
tion in the Dark Continent. 


Washington, First month 5th.—(Congress.) 


—S >See FX SPPRS OS FAs Faee kas Frags 


A resolution was referred to the Committee 

&® on Foreign Affairs, requesting the President 
_ to inform Congress in regard to the action of 
our Government in reference to the Congo 


" Conference at Berlin. 


t 4 On the same date the House sealed the fate 
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of the Bankruptcy bill by declining to make 
it the special order for First month 22d, and 
succeeding days. 


The bill to abolish the Internal taxes on 


tobacco in all its forms, on brandy distilled 
from fruits, and on distilled spirits used in 
manufactures and the arts, was rejected by 
the House of Representatives. 


Washington, First month 6th.—The Senate 


to-day passed, without division, the Oregon 
Central Land Forfeiture bill. ° 


The bill applies only to such parts of the 


lands as lie adjacent to the uncompleted parts 
of the line. After declaring such lands for- 
feited, 1t provides that persons already actu- 
ally settled thereon shall have a preference 
right of entry thereto under the Homestead 
laws, such entry to be considered as of the 
date of actual settlement. The price of the 
even-numbered sections of the forfeited lands 
is reduced to $1.25. The bill also repeals 
the act of Third month 3, 1875, which per- 
mitted actual settlers on lands subsequently 
forfeited to settle elsewhere, without extra 
cost, on an amount of land equal to their first 
holding. The bill now returns to the House 
of Representatives, having originated there. 
In its present shape it differs materially from 
the form in which it came to the Senate, the 


House bill having declared forfeit ail the 
lands granted to the company. 

The annual report of the Mississippi River 
Commission was to-day submitted to Con- 
gress, 

In speaking of the construction of the 
works, and referring to the flood which oc- 
curred in the latter part of last Second mo., 
the commission says that the damage to the 
work was, on the whole, less than might have 
been anticipated. The caving of the banks 
has given serious trouble, necessitating many 
changes of plan, and in many instances has 
jeopardized the whole system of contraction 
works put in to control and deepen the navi- 
gation channel. Referring to levees, the re- 
port says that it is thoroughly established by 
experience that faithfully constructed levees 
of sufficient proportion and age to have set- 
tled and,become sod-covered would resist any 
pressure. Of 149 breaks in the Yazoo front 
in 1882, 147 were caused by water running 
over the levees and eroding the rear slope. 
The caving of banks destroys more than all 
other causes combined. 

The Piegan Indians in Montana are to re- 
ceive supplies for subsistence. The sum of 
$50,000 is to be promptly applied to their 
relief. 

Washington, First month 8th.—The Senate 


to-day has under consideration the Nicaraguan 
treaty. 
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The annual conference of the Board of| expect to encounter the Mahdi with f 


Indian Commissioners was held in this city 
to-day, Dr. M. E. Streiby, of New York, pre- 
siding, Genera] E. Whittlesey, of this city, 
secretary. 

Reports of the work of the missionary 
societies during the last year were read, and 
addresses were made by omen Armstrong, 
Capt. Pratt, Mrs. Quinton, of Philadelphia, 
Miss Robertson, of the Indian Territory, and 
Miss Fletcher, the last named presenting a 
series of photographs exhibiting the progress 
of Indians in civilization. 

Resolutions were adopted indorsing the 
bill pending before Congress to give lands to 
Indians in severalty, known as the “Coke 
bill ;” recommending that the Indian Bureau 
be made an independent bureau with a re- 
sponsible head, the same as the Department 
of Agriculture, and deprecating the consoli- 
dation of bands or tribes of Indians in such 
manner as to bring large numbers of Indians 
into association with each other and into 
greater isolation from the educational influ- 
ence of intercourse with citizens. 

A resolution was also adopted providing 
for the appointment of a committee“ to con- 
sult with the President-elect in regard to the 
future Indian policy of the govenment. 


Madrid, First month Tth.—Great terror yet 
prevails in Malaga, earthquake shocks con- 
tinuing. Trade is at a standstill, and many 
shops are closed. The work of relief pro- 
ceeds slowly, and many villages are destitute 
of food. The people of Malaga spend the 
nights in the gardens. 

At Granada there was a procession of 12,- 
000 persons on the 7th, headed by priests, 
chaunting and praying for deliverance from 
further earthquakes. It is estimated that 900 
lives have been lost in Granada. King Al- 
phonso has visited personally the suffering 
er and subscribed $20,000 to the re- 
ief fund. 

Earthquakes have been felt at Geneva, and 
in the Canton of Grisons, as well as in the 
department of Haut Savoie, France, and at 
Susa, near Mont Cenis. 

On this side of the earth we have advices 
of earthquake disturbance on the 4th at San- 
tiago de Chili. 

he latest dispatches give us repetitions of 
the same, a continuance of earthquake dis- 
turbances. 

England.—The eldest son of the Prince of 
Wales—Prince Edward—has reached his 
majority. His father does not ask any grant 
of money for him. 


London, First month 10th.—On the 12th 


British forces will start on a march to Metem- 
mah, on the Nile, near Shendy. Here they 
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four times as great. 

Prime Minister Gladstone has been oyt, 
health, but is reported to be recovering} 
energy, and 1s said to be daily mendir g. 


Paris, First month 10th.—It is re 
that accord is about to be established between 
France and the African Association in 
to their territorial limits. The Con 
ference can then finish its work rapidly and 
in harmony. 


ITEMS. 





THE orange crop of this season is the largest 
one ever known. 


THERE are more than forty female cle 
the banks of Dakota it is stated. : — 


THE Washington Monument in Washing. 
ton is to be lighted with electricity. 


THE first train from the East to reach Poy 
land, Oregon, in twenty-three days, arrive 
there on the morning of the 7th inst. 


It is estimated that 10,000 men are anny 
ally, in this county alone, thrown out of em. 
ployment by new  inventions.—Haverhil 
Laborer. 


ENCKE’S COMET is said to have been redig 
covered on the night of January 2, at the 
Vanderbilt University, by E. E. Barnard, a 
7.45 o’clock, Washington time. 


THE substitution of glass flooring for boards 
continues to increase in Paris, this bej 
especially the case in those business structurg 
in which the cellars are used as offices. 


THE Board of Trustees of the Columbian 
University,at a special meeting,upon the unan- 
imous recommendation of the faculty of its 
medical department, has decided to admit 
women to thestudy of medicine in that instita 
tion with all the privileges of instruction now 
accorded male students. 








NOTICES. 


MONTHLY MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA, 


First mo. 21, Race Street, 3 P. M. 
es 22, Spruce Street, 104 A. M. 
. 22, Green Street, 3 P. M. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


First mo. 19, Fairfax, Fairfax, Va. 

20, Western, Londongrove, Pa. 
- 22, Westbury, New York city. 
4s 22, Caln, E. Caln, Pa. 

‘a 27, Concord, West Chester, Pa. 

“6 28, Purchase, Purchase, N. Y 

ts 31, Scipio, North street, N. Y. 
A Conference on Temperance, under th 
care of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committe 


L. Bailey and others are expected to add 
the meeting. All are invited. 


will be held at Green Street Meeting-house, on 
Sixth-day, the 23d inst, at 7} P.M. Joshw 
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